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Memorabilia. 


MERICA’S wealth in British archieves is 
rather painfully suggested by the ‘ Sum. 
mary Report on the Hastings Manuscripts’ 
in the Henry E. Huntingdon Library in the 
new number of ‘The Huntington Library 
Bulletin,’ issued by the Harvard University 
Press and published in England by the 
Oxford University Press at 10s. 6d. net. 
These papers, 50,000 in number, and consist- 
ing of the muniments, correspondence and 
other documents of the Hastings family cover 
the period from about 110 to 1892. The 
main branch of the house descended from 
William Hastings, steward to Henry II, by 
his first marriage with Maud Banaster, is 
represented only by an occasional document. 
It is to the cadet branch, descended from his 
second marriage with Ida, daughter of 
Henry, Count of Eu, that most of the papers 
refer, and it was from the descendants of 
this branch of the family that the manu- 
scripts were obtained through the firm of 
Maggs Brothers, in 1896. The present re- 
resentative is the Countess of Loudoun. 
ending the cataloguing of this large and 
important collection, this ‘‘Summary Re- 
port’’ of an extraordinarily miscellaneous 
gathering should be of real value. Much 
that is interesting and curious can be picked 
out of these carefully prepared pages. Vast 
numbers of documents must have been lost. 
The earliest is dated 1281; 14 belong to the 
fourteenth century, 17 to the fifteenth, 56 to 
the sixteenth. The seventeenth century 1s 
represented by 1,600 pieces, and then the fig- 
ures begin to mount—10,000 in the eighteent’ 
century, and 8,000 in the portion of the last 
century to the end of the record. Itseems ex- 
traordinary that any family should be will- 
ing to sell 2,729 letters addressed to it so 
recently as between 1880 and 1892. The 


brief abstracts of some of the earlier letters 
Suggest considerable historical value. 


Thus 


we find Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, 
writing to the Prince of Wales asking him 
to intercede with his father, George III, to 
be allowed to go to a warm climate on account 
of his delicate health. There are 18 letters 
from Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. The 
variety of subjects, persons and places where 
so many centuries are covered and so many 
families concerned, is necessarily very great, 
and it is clear that the catalogue, when 
eventually it is available, will be of a high 
historical importance. 


QNE of the advantages of living in the 

twentieth century is that it is the era of 
the index—not so much the book as the card 
index. Many books are still published with 
indices scandalously insufficient, or entirely 
destitute of them. Those who have much 
searching to do would be thankful to have it 
ordained that there could be no copyright in 
any work, novels and poems excepted, which 
lacked an index, and a good index at that. 
The great work which is being done in the 
creation of a vast card index a the Society 
of Genealogists, is a good deed with which 
to shame a naughty world, and a_ useful 
account of this index is given in the June 
issue of the Genealogists’ Magazine, in a 
paper by Mr. T. C. Dale, read before the 
Card Index Sorters. From this paper we 
learn that there are now some two million 
slips in the collection, although the early en- 
thusiasm of the members has sadly fallen off. 
Nevertheless the index grows by several thou- 
sand entries a year, and any member can 
have the slips relating to any surname in 
which he is interested, typed at a very mod- 
erate cost. Two copies are made, one of 
which is retained by the Society and is bound 
with other similarly treated surnames into 
a volume. In the case of the more common 
names in which more than one member is 
likely to be interested, this method has proved 
a great convenience to the searcher, who 
finds all the data clearly typed out instead 
of having to attempt to decipher hand- 
writing which is sometimes not too legible, 
while the labour of the sorter in is made 
much more easy. There are several sub- 
sidiary indices. Thus the Index of Places 
takes up 43 boxes, with another 3 boxes 
which form a complete index to the Corn- 
wall Ordnance Map. Bradford-on-Avon has 
24 boxes of names taken from manuscripts 
in the Parish Chest—apprentices, persons 
chargeable to the parish, and other items. 
The Knights of Edward III take up 3 boxes, 
and the Index to Wills 2 boxes. together, 
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as Mr. Dale claims, we have here ‘‘ a mag- 
nificent collection of genealogical data.’’ The 
Society is. now comfortably housed in new 
= at Chaucer House, Malet Place, 


OF late years the Free Public Library has 

so widely extended its scope, and now 
plays so considerable a part in the social] 
system and renders such important service 
to readers, that the librarian’s work is no 
longer confined to making additions to the 
shelves and re-binding dog-eared volumes. 
He (it is very often she) has to exercise con- 
stant vigilance, as we are reminded by some 
interesting remarks in the annual report of 
the Public Library and Museum of Southend- 
en-Sea, which has just reached us. It has 
to be remembered that unless under constant 
revision, there is a steady depreciation in 
the stock of a public library, not only in the 
physical condition of the books but also in 
the information presented by the collection. 
It frequently happens that a book loses much 
of its value before the paper and binding 
are worn out, as, for example, such works 
as annuals and directories. In a lesser de- 
gree, books in other classes of literature are 
affected, either by the issue of new editions, or 
by the publication of works giving more re- 
cent and useful information. Some books 
are in fairly constant use when they first ap- 
pear and, it may be, for a few years after- 
wards, but as the information they contain 
is superseded, the demand for them falls off, 
patil the time comes when they are seldom 
used. 

Rapidly changing conditions since the War 
have resulted in the publication of many such 
books, important when issued but with a 
comparatively short life of usefulness. Other 
books give information which, although trust 
worthy when written, is now incorrect and, 
as such, might lead a student into definite 
error. If these books are retained it is only 
because of the possibility that at some future 
time they may be required by a student of 
the history of the subject. The proper place 
for them is not on the shelves open to the 

ublic,. but in the store-room, and only the 

arger towns can afford the space necessary 
for the collection and preservation of a large 
number of books which are seldom in use. 

The amount allowed annually for book- 
purchase is, therefore, not spent merely in in- 
creasing in number a collection of books, each 
of which retains permanently its original 
value, but in maintaining and re-condition- 
ing the stock so that it will include not only 


the best books of the past but also be 
thoroughly representative of the thought and 
conditions of the present. As books cease to 
be useful—either as out-of-date or worn-out— 
they are discarded, and last year 5,803 vol- 
umes were withdrawn at Southend. Most 
of these libraries now endeavour to keep their 
readers supplied with new fiction — by no 
no means always of a permanent or semi- 
permanent character. 


THE known and unknown landmarks of 

London are disappearing with painful 
rapidity. We say ‘ unknown” ause 
many of them, being tucked away in odd 
corners, are familiar only to the few. Take, 
for instance, the Red Lion Brewery, in St. 
Katharine’s Way, Wapping, which, after ex- 
isting near to the Tower for nearly five cen- 
turies, has made its last brew, of six hun- 
dred barrels, and ‘‘closed down,’’ as the 
modern phrase is, on June 23, preparatory to 
the sale of the triangular site, which covers 
three acres, bounded by the Thames, St. 
Katharine’s Docks and Nightingale Lane. 
The brewery has for some time been the 
fourth largest in London and was capable of 
producing 520,000 barrels a year. The beers 
that have been brewed there will in future be 
produced at the Anchor Brewery of Char- 
rington and Co., Limited, in Mile End Road. 
There have been many simultaneous and suc- 
cessive breweries on the site. In 1581 the 
freehold was granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, and to John Mor- 
ley, while about the time of the Restoration 
the Red Lion Brewery, which by then had 
apparently absorbed the others, passed into 
the hands of Sir John Parsons, who was 
Lord Mayor ‘of London in 1703—hence 
‘* Alderman Parsons Stairs.”” His son Hum- 
phrey succeeded him and in turn became twice 
Lord Mayor, in 1730 and 1740. In 182 
Henry Hoare, a partner in the well-known 
banking house, bought a share in the brew- 
ery for a younger son. 


THE study of typography from the point of 

view of type design from the invention of 
the art to the nineteenth century, is the sub- 
ject of a work on ‘ Type Designs,’ by Mr. A. 
F. Johnson, of the British Museum, which 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Grafton 
and Co., and will give in concise form in 
formation not previously collected. The 
Gothic, Roman, Italic, se and other types 
are fully dealt with in all their varieties, and 
the book is illustrated with facsimiles of 
typography chosen to illustrate the develop 
ment of the various forms. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EXEMPTION OF CHURCHES FROM 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
ORDINARY. 


AFTER his endeavour to describe ‘‘ The 
Ordinary Jurisdiction exercised by Royal 
and other Free Chapels,’’ which, by the 
courtesy of the Editor, appeared in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ Vol. 160, No. 16 (18 April, 1931), p. 273, 
it has been suggested to the writer that he 
ought to explain the exemption of churches 
from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary 
throughout England, if only for the sake of 
completeness. 

The exempt churches may be divided into 
seven classes—1, Royal Free Chapels, which 
have already been dealt with; 2, Free 
Chapels not of Royal Foundation; 3, Pecu- 
liars of Archbishops and Bishops; 4, 
Peculiars of Deans and Chapters of Cathe- 
dra!s; 5, Prebendal Churches; 6, Monas- 
teries ; 7, The two ancient Universities. 

Commencing with Free Chapels not of 
Royal Foundation, it is stated in ‘ Les 
Termes de la Ley’ that a Donative is a bene- 
fice merely given by the patron to a man 
without either presentation to or institution 
by the ordinary or induction by his com- 
mandment. Peter Gregory beneficiis, 
c. 11, no. 1, is then cited as having these 
words—‘‘ But if chapels founded by laymen 
were not approved of the diocesan, and, as 
they term it, spiritualized, they are not 
accounted benefices, neither can they be con- 
ferred by the bishop, but remain to the pious 
disposition of the founders. Wherefore the 
founders and their heirs may give such 
chapels, if they will, without the bishop.” 
Next is cited M. Gwyn, who in the preface 


' to his readings saith that the King might of 


ancient time found a free chapel and exempt 
it from the jurisdiction of the diocesan. So 
also he may by his letters patent give licence 
to a common person to found such a chapel 
and to ordain that it shall. be donative and 
‘hot presentable and that the chaplain shall 
be deprivable by the founder or his heir and 
not by the bishop, and this seems to be the 
original of donatives in England. Fitzher- 
bert saith (fo, 33c.) that there are some 
chantries which a man may give by his 
letters patent. As the doctrine of . Peter 


Gregory is not mentioned by subsequent 
writers, it would seem to have been regarded 
as inapplicable to England. sito cee 

Sir T. E. Tomlins, in his ‘Law Diction- 
ary’ s.v. ‘‘ Chapel,’’ states that there are 
free chapels perpetually maintained and. 
provided with a minister without charge to 
the rector or parish, or that are free and 
exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction, and 
these are where some lands or rents are char- 
itably bestowed on them. There are also pri- 
vate chapels built by noblemen and others for 
their private worship in or near their own 
houses, maintained at the charge of those 
noble persons to whom they belong, and pro- 
vided with chaplains and stipends by them, 
which may be erected without leave of the 
bishop, and need not be consecrated, though 
they anciently were so, nor are they subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, 

The following examples of free chapels 
having very small incomes may be cited here 
a the Valor Kcclesiasticus of Henry 


Berks. Libera capella Sancti Bartholomaei in 
Sonnyng 13 4 


Libera capella Alborum Militum in 
Sonnyng 1 13 
Wilts. Libera capella Sancti Fidis apud 


Standon Hosy ex fundacione Reginaldi Bray 

militis 113 4 

‘St. Bartholomew’s seems to have been a 
private chapel attached to the Manor House 
called Earley Court. White Knights was 
another large manor house, while Saint 
Faith’s (?) was near Standen Hussey House. 
There was also a free chapel in Stafford 
Castle, dedicated to Saint Nicholas, in the 
patronage of the heirs of Nicholas, Baron 
Stafford (Tanner, ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ 1744, 
p. 502) . This was endowed with certain 
tithes, which would seem to be represented 
by the rent charge of £7 18s. Od. as commuted 
by the Tithe Commissioners in the Parish of 
Castle Church. (H. Grove, ‘ Alienatea 
Tithes,’ pp. 304. and cvii.). 

It would appear, therefore, that the legal 
phrase, ‘‘ libera capella,’’ would only apply 
to endowed chapels and not to those called 
free chapels because. maintained without 
charge to the incumbent or parish. 

Bishop Gibson, in his well-known Codex 
(1713, p. 237), says that the King might 
erect a free chapel and exempt it from the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary. This was 
agreed on all hands and our law books added 
that he might license any subject to found 


such a chapel with such exemption; which, 
however positively said, seemed not to be a 
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self-evident truth, and yet he found not any 
instances alleged to confirm it. That many 
free chapels had been in the hands of sub- 
jects was not denied; but it did not there- 
fore follow that those were not originally 
of Royal foundation. 

The four examples quoted above sufficiently 
confute the learned Bishop’s objection, as 
the chapels mentioned could not possibly be 
of Royal foundation. 

A very late example of the foundation of 
a free chapel of this kind may be foun] 
in that of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke. 
The Rev. Richard Warner, in his ‘ Collec- 
tions for a History of Hampshire’ (Vol. I. 
sect. i, p. 254) says ‘“‘ The Chapel . . . was 
built in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII by Sir William, afterwards Lord, 
Sandes, who with Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, obtained a license from that 
prince to found a free chapel here and there- 
upon to establish a guild by the the name of 
the brotherhood of the guild of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

The writer is unable to find that the term 
libera capella has been applied to Southwell 
Minster, yet it really appears to have been 
such. Having been founded by Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York, in 650, and always in 
the patronage of the Archbishops until the 
Reformation, it exercised ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over Southwell and a number of the 
surrounding villages. 

Very great and many privileges were 
anciently granted to this church by several 
Kings and Archbishops, and the Chapter of 
York, which Pope Alexander III, in the 
12th year of his pontificate, namely 1171, 
refers to in his bull, wherein he confirmed 
to the Canons of the Church of St. Mary 
of Southwell, amongst many others, their 
ancient liberties and customs, to wit, the 
same which the Church of York had of old 
and were known to have then and that the 
churches of the prebends and also those be- 
longing to the Chapter should be free from 
episcopal jurisdiction and that they might 
institute fit vicars in them without any con- 
tradiction, as the said Archbishops and 
Chapter of York ever suffered them and their 

redecessors to do. (Thoroton’s ‘ History of 

ottinghamshire,’ republished by John 
Throsby, 1797, Vol. III, p. 73). 

How far the ordinary jurisdiction was 
actually exercised by the chaplains of such 
smal] fees chapels as the four first specified 
it is difficult to say, as in order to be entitled 
to a grant of Probate, Letters of Administra- 


tion or Marriage License, the deceased or 
the bride or bridegroom must have resided 
within the prescribed area. This must in 
these cases have been very small, and the pop- 
ulation insufficient to make these parts of 
the ordinary jurisdiction anything more 
than a burden. Moreover, any person of 
means would have bona notabilia (i.e. goods 
worth £5 in the country but £10 in the dio- 
cese of London) in two jurisdictions, viz., 
in that of the free chapel, and, for example, 
the diocese surrounding its prescribed area, 
which would necessitate the grant of Probate 
or Letters of Administration being obtained 
from the Prerogative Court of the Metropol- 
itan of the Province. Perhaps the correct. 
view is that these small free chapels enjoyed 
exemption from the Bishop and Archdeacon 
themselves, without exercising ordinary 
jurisdiction over others, 

As regards Peculiars of Archbishops, Sir 
T. E. Tomlins (s.v. ‘‘ Peculiar ’’) states that. 
it is an ancient privilege of the See of Can- 
terbury that, wherever any manors or advow- 
sons belong to it, they forthwith become 
exempt from the Ordinary and are reputed 
Peculiars of that See; not because they are 
under no Ordinary ; but because they are not 
under the Ordinary of the diocese. For the 
jurisdiction is annexed to the Court of 
Arches and the Judge thereof may originally 
cite to these peculiars of the Archbishop. 
(Wood’s Inst. 504). Also he goes on to say 
that the Court of Peculiars of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had a particular juris- 
diction in the rp! of London and in other 
dioceses within his province in all 57 
Peculiars. (Sir E. Coke, 4 Inst. 388. 22 & 
23 Car. II. c. 15). In the years 1810 to 
1825 the Bishops made a return of the 
Peculiars in each diocese and these have been 
printed by the Record Commission at the end 
of the Valor Kcclesiasticus of Henry VIII 
and also in part by Sir N. H. Nicolas in his. 
‘Notitia Historica.’ The returns include 
certain peculiars stated to be under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of the surrounding 
or an external diocese. In some cases, how- 
ever, they are obviously prebendal churches 
of prebends which have been annexed to the 
bishopric, while a few represent the jurisdic- 


tion of collegiate churches granted to the 


bishop after the Reformation. 

The origin of these peculiars of bisho 
must be referred to the possession by the 
bishop of a Manor or Advowson within his 
own diocese, for although in the return of 
peculiars made by the Bishop of St. Davids, 
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Presteign, Knighton and Old and New Rad- 
nor, which are the only ones named, are 
stated to belong to the B‘shop of Hereford, 
they are deseribed in Lewis’s ‘ Topograph- 
ical Dictionary’ as being in the diocese of 
Hereford. The only other similar case is 
that of Freckenham in the diocese of Nor 
wich, returned as a peculiar of the Bishop 
of Rochester, 

In the diocese of Worcester the Bishop was 
the Lord of the Manor and patron of the 
churches of Alvechurch, Bredon, Fladbury, 
Hambury, Hartlebury, and Ripple in Worces- 
tershire, and also patron of the church of 
Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire, until 
about 1336, when John de Stafford, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, bought the advowson 
of Stratford and gave it to his chantry 
founded in the south aisle of that church. 
(Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ p, 521), 

Hampton Lucy, in the same county, was 
originally a Manor and Advowson of the 
Bishop of Worcester, and the church of 
Tredington seems to have been considered as 
originally a chapelry of Hampton. In all 
these cases it was stated in the return of 
peculiars that the Rector (or Vicar) had 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Chancellor 
in proving wills. 

Dr. T. Nash, in his ‘ Collections for a His- 
tory of Worcestershire’ (Vol. I, p. 28), in 
describing Alvechurch says that the Rector 
is privileged with a peculiar jurisdiction, 
being no wise subject to the Archdeacon, and 
attended only the Bishop’s triennial visita- 
tion, The other two years he visited his own 
church, had the probate of wills, swore the 
churchwardens, and received their present- 
ments ; in short, exercised ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in as full and ample a manner 
Within his own parish as the Ordinary does 
within the rest of his diocese, except the 
power of granting marriage licenses. As 
the peculiar jurisdiction of Alvechurch and 
that of Stratford-on-Avon, both being in 
Worcester Diocese, agreed entirely with re- 
gard to their powers and differed only in 
this, that the Vicar of Stratford appointed 
an official to whom he delegated his whole 
judicial power in like manner as the Bishop 
did to his Chancellor, whereas the Rector of 
Alvechurch presided as judge in his own 
court and had there under him a “‘ register ”’ 
and apparitor, Dr. Nash gave the follow- 
ing instrument at large, whereby the nature 
of that exempt jurisdiction and of several 
others within that diocese might be better 


understood. 

He then gives a copy of an appointment 
by Nicholas Brady, Vicar of Stratford, of 
Jolin Price Clarke, LL.B., as his official. 
Grants of probate and letters of administra- 
tion are mentioned, but not of marriage 
licenses. The copy does not include the date. 

WYNDESORIENSIS. 
(To be concluded). 


COVENT GARDEN LADIES. 
(See clxvi. 150, 171). 
E following is the list of the names in 
Harris’s ‘ List of Covent Garden Ladies,’ 


Anson, Bet., Princes St., Leicester Fields. 
And-rson, Nelly, Dean Street, Soho. 
Adams, Polly, In the Strand. 


A-mstrong, Polly, Warwick Street, Golden- 
Square. 

Aust-n, Nancy, James Street, Covent 
Garden 


Beith, Fanny, Holborn. 

Brownri t., Coventry Street. 

Barnes, Polly, Piazza, Covent Garden. 

Bentinck, Betsy, alias B-t-y, alias Strick- 
land, Bucklersbury. 

Berry, Betsy, St. James’s Street. 

Blake, Polly, Dartmouth Street. 

Blakeney, Pol., Bow Street. 

Bewley, Bet., Parliament Street. 

Brown, Fanny, Covent Garden. 

B-ckley, Kitty, Poland Street. 

Blaney, Kitty, near Russel Street, Covent 
Garden. 

Brown, Sally, Charing Cross. 

Brown, Nancy, Charing Cross. 

Bradley, Lucy, Silver Street, Cheapside. 

Burradon, Poll , Parliament Street. 

Cherry, Poll, Covent Garden. 

C-le, Polly, Duke’s Court, Covent Garden. 

C-mmins, Sally, Charles Street, Westmin- 
ster. 

Comm-rford, Lucy, Oxford Market. 

Cooper, Nancy, Bridges Street, Covent 
Garden. 

Coventry, Nancy, 
Covent Garden. 

Co-p-r, Lucy, Parliament Street. 
Crane, Polly, Cold Bath Fields. 


Southampton Street, 
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Crawford, Nancy, alias Turton, Princes 

Street, Soho. 

D-rkin, Hetty, Meard’s Court. 

D-vies, Sally, Oxford Road, 

D-lton, Hannah, Swallow Street, 
dilly. 

Davies, Bet., Piazza, Covent Garden. 

’ Davies, Nancy, Dean Street, Soho. 
Davies, Polly, Park Street, St. James. 
Dashwood, Betsy, Bridges Street. 
Dorrington, Jenny, Russel Street. 

D-m, Polly, Margaret Street, Cavendish 

Street. 

Dawson, Nancy, ‘‘ Who dances the jigg in 
the gar’s Opera.”’ 

‘ Dudley, Polly, James Street, Covent Gar- 
en. 

Elli-t, Miss, Paradise Row, Chelsea. 

Evans, Polly, Russel Street, Covent 
Garden. 

Edmonds, Poll, Long Acre. 

Edwards, Sally, Leicester Fields. 

Ellis, Bet., Chandois Street. 

E-stace, Kitty, Long Acre. 

Edmonds, Bet., Martlet Court. 

Forr-ster, Nancy, Southampton Street, 

Covent Garden. 

Forr-ster, Pol., Bow Street. 
F-nch, Polly, St. James’s Street. 
French, Pol:, Dean Street, Soho. 

' F--er--, Miss Kitty, (letter from). 
Garton, Lucy, Bridge Street. 

Gay, Polly, alias Molesworth, Margaret 

Street, Soho. 

Green, Jenny, Street. 
Hamilton, Kitty, James Street, 
Garden. 
H-yes, Charlotte, Scotland Yard. 
Ha--t, Polly, Bow Street. 
Her--t, Mrs., Bow Street. 
Hind, Polly, alias Foster, 

Fields. 

H-ward, Nancy, Bow Street. 

H-ward, Nancy, near Sprin 

Hu-hes, Mrs., in the Strand. 

Hamilton, Nancy, Oxenden Street. 

Hamilton, Scotty, Bow Street. 

Hu--s, Polly, Charing Cross. 

Hu--te, Polly, Soho Square. 

Hutchinson, Nancy, Chapel Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 

Jones, Miss, near Soho Square. 

James, Polly, Mortimer Street. 

Johnston, Polly, Prince’s Street. 

Johnston, Sally, Bow Street. 

Jones, Sally, Litchfield Street. 

I-gm-s, Miss, Poland Street. 

Ju-p, Polly, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Kenn-dy, Poll., Manchester Buildings. 


Picca- 


Covent 


Goodman’s 


Gardens. 


Kn-wles, Jenny, Southampton Street, Coy. 
ent Garden. 

Lee, Jule, Russel Street. 

L-n-o, Sally, York Buildings. 

Lewis, Polly, James Street, 
Garden. 

Lewis, Polly, Rupert Street. 

Loud-n, Sally, Charing Cross. 

Loretto, Madam, Piccadilly. 

Matth-ws, Mrs., alias Haplet, 
Garden. 

Macklin, Sally, Scotland Yard. 

M-lton, Poll., Bow Street. 

N-lson, Jenny, St. Martin’s Lane. 

North, Bet., Oxenden Street. 

Ogilvie, Polly, alias White, 
Garden. 

Otw-y, Lucy, Haymarket. 

P-t-rson, Lucy, St. Martin’s Lane. 

P-rry, Hetty, Arundel Street. 

R-bi-son, Sally, Maiden Lane. 

Skinner, Bet., alias Porter, alias White, 
Milk Street, Cheapside. 

Sh-rr-rd, Jenny, Hart Street. 

St--art, Miss, Bedford Court. 

Tamerlane, Hannah, Oxenden Street. 

T-lb-t, Miss, New Street, St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

V-ne, Nancy, alias Basket, Charles Street, 
Westminster. 

Vau-h-n, Bett., Catharine Street. 

V--ne, Miss, Bedford Street. 

Vau-h-n, Miss, Martlett Court. 

W-rdel, Pol., Round Court. 

Wi-l-is, Miss, Bridges Street. 

Will--ms, Miss, Litchfield Street. 

Winterton, Miss, Bear Street, Leicester 
Felds. 

Y--k, Miss, Charles Street, Soho. 

Yo-ng, Miss, Strand, near Northumberland 
Court. 


Covent 


Covent 


Covent 


Appendiz, 


A-chison, Kitty, Bow Street. 

Ad-ms, Miss, Russel Street. 

Arch-r, Mrs., in the Strand. 

Atk-nf-n, Miss, Spring Gardens. 

B-ckley, Miss, Poland Street. 

Bl-keney, Miss, Oxenden Street. 

Bl-ke, Miss, King Street, Covent Garden. 

B-own, The Misses, near Hanover Square. 
a Miss, Woodstock Street, Tyburn 

ad 


Cornw-ll, Miss, Broad Court. 
C--ke, Miss, Leicester Street. 

Cr--ne, Dolly, Bridges Street. 
C-reless, Bet., Charles Street. 


C-rlton, Bet., Bridges Street. 
Corb-tt, Miss, Russel Street. 
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D-vis, Bet., alias Little Infamy, Russel 
Street. 

D-nmark, Miss, Bridges Street. 

D-rking, Polly, Tavistock Court. 

Do-ne, Miss, Great St. Andrew’s Street. 
D-shwood, Poll., The Corner of Charles 
Street. 

Ev-ns, Miss, Castle Street, Strand. 
Fr-nch, Miss, Piccadilly, near Darby 
Court. 

G-th-ng, Mrs., Bow Street. 

G-bs-n, Mrs., Crown Court, Russel Street. 
Gw-nn, Nancy, At Mrs. Herb--t’s, Bow 


treet. 

Griff-ths, Polly, Bridges Street. 

Grov-s, Miss, York Street, Strand. 

Gil-s, Miss, Fountain Court, Strand. 
Gre-nwood, Miss, Russel Street. 

Ho-p-r, Miss, Orange St., Leicester Fields. 
Ham-lton, Miss, Martlett Court. 
H-dd-gt-n, Mrs., Catharine Street. 

H-lt, Miss, Nr. King’s Square Court, 


0. 

H-lson, Miss, Nottingham Court, Long 
Acre. 

H-rvey, Miss, Crown Court, Strand. 

H-wk, Patty, Bow Street. 

H-pk-ns, Miss, Southampton Street. 

J-nes, Miss, near Leicester Fields. 

J-yce, Miss, Gough Square, Fleet Street. 

K-rry, Miss, May’s Buildings. 

L-wis, Miss, Earl Street. 

Matth-ws, Miss, Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

M-lls, Miss, Tavistock Row. 

M-rtin, Miss, Vine Street, Piccadilly. 

N-rth, Miss, Poland Street. 

N-ble, Mrs., Scotland Yard. 

P-c-ke, Miss, Conduit Street. 

R-chm-nd, Nancy, Bridges Street. 

R-se, Miss, Tavistock Street. 

R-ch, Sally, Bow Street. 

Se-tt, Miss, Russel Court. 

Tucker, Poll., Bridges Street. 

Wh-t-ng, Mrs., alias Sk-tch, Bury Street, 
St. James’s. 


8 


Ruopon. 
ANGING LONDON: CLIFFORD’S 
INN.—These historic buildi are to be 


demolished and the property ‘‘re-developed”’ ; 
tenancies ended on 24 June. Most of the 
inn is owned by Town Investment, Ltd., and 
part by the Office of Works, and it is much 
to be regretted that the latter body has not 
attempted to save this old corner from mer- 
cenary commercial swamping. 

Clifford’s Inn, attached to the Inner 


Temple, was the last Inn of Chancery. 
Staple Inn remains, but it was bought by 
the Prudential Assurance Co. many years 
ago, and thus preserved (cf. clviii. 142). 

2. Red Lion Brewery, zl, Lower Fast 
Smithfield. These premises belonging to 
Messrs. Hoare are to be demolished. There 
was a brewhouse of the same name here be- 
longing to St. Mary Graces, near the brew- 
house called ‘‘ Le Three Kyngs ” in 1540. 


J. ARDAGH. 


3. Chesterfield House has just passed into 
the hands of the house-breaker, and a block of 
flats is to take its place. It will be interest- 
ing to see where its marble staircase, removed 
from Canons, Edgware, finds a home. The 
high walls surrounding the house are reminis- 
cent of the days when the gentry kept their 
own watchmen, and within the walls the 
kingdom of their household, administering 
the law in their own peculiar fashion, inde- 
pendent of the outside world. i 

W. H. Mancuee. 


R. JOHN ARBUTHNOT’S PROFES- 
SIONAL ADVICE.—In 1705 Thomas 
Hearne took note of Arbuthnot’s entry into 
medical practice at Court: ‘‘ On the 30t® of 
Oct. last Dr. John Arbuthnott was sworn her 
Majesty’s Physitian HExtraordinary, by her 
Majlesty’s special command, in considera- 
tion of his good & successfull services per- 
form’d as Physitian to his Royal Highnesse 
[Prince George of Denmark.]’’ (‘ Remarks 
and Collections of Thomas Hearne’ (Oxford, 
1885-1921), i. 63). Arbuthnot was later ap- 
pointed Physician in Ordinary to the Queen 
(November, 1709). His duties included such 
bedside attendance as Peter Wentworth men- 
tioned to his brother Thomas in a letter of 
Mar. 12, 1714: ‘‘ Yesterday Dr. Alburtenot 
[sie] said the Queen was taken about noon 
as she was at Windsor with a shivering. He 
set up with her last night, but he and they 
all say she’s much better than she was the 
second day at Windsor.’’ (‘ The Wentworth 
Papers 1705-1739,’ ed. J. J. Cartwright 
(London, 1883), p. 360). 

John Gay referred to such vigils in the 
Prologue to his ‘ Shepherd’s Week,’ pub- 
lished on April 15, 1714. After a false re- 
port of Queen Anne’s death had spread, news 
came that she was ‘‘ passing well ’”’: 


A skilful leech (so God him s 


) 
They said had wrought this blessed deed, 
This leech Arbuthnot was yelent, 
Who many a night not once had slept; 


But watch’d our Sov’reign still: 


For who could rest when she was ill? 


8 NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Queen Anne’s death on Aug. 1, 1714, ter 
minated Arbuthnot’s appointment at Court, 
but not his practice. Among his patients 
may be numbered Pope, Swift, and Gay, on 
whom he lavished medical advice (see G. A. 
Aitken, ‘The Life and Works of John 
Arbuthnot’ (Oxford, 1892), and _ several 
noblemen, particularly the Earl of Chester- 
field, who wrote of him: ‘‘ Dr. Arbuthnot 
was both my physician and my friend, and 
in both these capacities I justly placed the 
utmost confidence in him. Without any of 
the craft, he had all the skill of his pro 
fession.’’ (‘ The Letters of Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of ,Chesterfield,’ ed. Lord 
Mahon (London, 1845-53), ii. 446). 

The following letter (Watson autograph 
collection, National Library of Scotland) 1s 
of interest as illustrating the suavity with 
which Dr, Arbuthnct could give directions 
about a rather discomfiting bodily ailment— 
a polite considerateness which helps to ex- 

lain his success in practice. The usual pal- 
iative treatment for the malady under dis- 


cussion was that recommended in ‘D, 
Michaelis Alberti , . . Tractatus de Haemor- 
rhoidibus’ (Halae, 1722), ‘*‘ Haemorrhoid- 


ariorum prudens Therapia per Acidulas & 
Thermas.’’ In the present case, however, a 
radical treatment seems to have been neces- 
sary. 


My lord 

have the honour to send your lop the 
enclosd the result of my consultations with 
Mr Armand the King’s chirurgeon, who has 
more expereance in your lops distemper than 
any man in London I am heartily sorry 
your lops affairs should so confine yow wher 
yow are, else I am confident we could make 
your lop easy as to your complaint; what I 
mention of the exturpation by actuall cautery 
is true but it must not be done by one who 
has never done it befor; without that ex- 
pereance, — had better trust to incision but 
as I said befor be not too hasty in undergoing 
the operation; not but ther is regard to 
had too the present state of the - which 
may turn to be of a very froward nature I 
wish some occasion, or some pretence could be 
found, for your os presence here a while 
health is a principall point. I have not men- 
tiond your lops name in any consultation I 
will add not more but referring your lop to 
the enclosed, remain with the greatest respect 


London; June 22d 1724 


My lord 
Your lops most faithfull humble servt 
Jo: Arbuthnott 
The ‘‘ enclosed,’’ as far as I know, has not 
been preserved, nor has the name of the 
afflicted nobleman. 
O. Parsons. 
American University, Washington, D.C., 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES 
SISTER.—The following extracts from 
Henry Muddiman’s newsletters about the 
death of Charles I1I’s sister, to whom he 
was devoted, add a few details to our know- 
ledge. I have prefixed the date to each ex- 
tract : 


Thursday, June 23, 1670. “On the 
22nd about 10 in the morning arrived an 
express from Paris with the sad news of 
the death of Madam, his Majesty’s only 
sister. She fell sick of the cholick about 
4 of the clock on Sunday last, in the after. 
noon at St. Cloud, and her pains increased 
so much as brought her to convulsion fits, 
which (sic) though they put her to great 
torture, she continued very sensible till 3 
of the clock on Monday morning, and 
then she died. This sudden alteration did 
very much afflict the whole Court, 
especially his Majesty, who, upon the 
advice of it, immediately took to his bed.” 
Saturday, June 25, 1670. ‘‘ To the former 
account of the death of Madam is 
added that, about noon, she went into a 
bath, whence, coming out, she found her- 
self very thirsty, and a great pain in her 
limbs. Upon which, in the presence of a 
full Court, about 4 of the clock, she called 
for a glass of succory water, and, having 
taken it, as usually she did of that water 
upon any distemper, whether it was that 
she found not from it that relief as for- 
merly, she said she was a lost woman and 
immediately was taken with the cholick in 
her bowels &c. 

The French King, as well to satisfy him- 
self as the Court, who were not without 
their suspicions [of poison] caused the 
body to opened and viewed the 
presence of the English Ambassador, one 
English physician, 2 English chirurgions, 
and other Physitians of France. Who 
found all her vitals wasted and so much 
corruption in her inwards that they rather 
wondered she lived so long than that she 
died so soon, particularly they instance 
that her liver was found sound and un- 
tainted, which, had she received any 
poison would first have been affected. [ ?] 
This the French King acquainted his 
Majesty with by an express from Mons‘ 
Lionne to the Ld. Arlington, as also that 
he was sending over the Marshall Belle- 
fonds to condole with his Majesty and 
give him more particular account of the 
state of her body under the hands and 
oaths of all officers then present.”’ 
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The description of Louis XIV. as ‘‘ French 

King ’’ is noticeable. Charles II, like othez 

English kings, was styled ‘“‘ King of France."’ 
J. G. Mupprman. 


A CONSECRATION OF YEOMANRY 
COLOURS, 1796. — The following ap- 
ars in the Gentleman’s Magazine, lvi., 
t. 2, p. 959: 


On Sept. 20th the Spalding troop of South 


Holland, Lincs., Yeomanry Cavalry marched | 


out at 10 a.m., and joined into squadron with | 


that of Sutton and Holbeach; then returning 


formed, after passing in review three times, | 
a hollow square in the market place; there | 
oh appearance of the Colours, the bands played | 


God Save the King, then Lady George Sut- 


ton (2nd wife, and widow of Ld. G. Manners. | 


Sutton, brother of the famous Marquis of 


Granby), dressed in County uniform, advanced Walter Paslew, aged eleven at his father’s. 


with a superb royal standard of royal purple, 
with a deep gold fringe, and the arms richly 


their uniform being simi 
the noble and warlike M, of Granby; bot 


turned up with scarlet, and scarlet cord, new 
helmets, ever 
as thus described at the ball next night. Then 
the senior of the two adjutants received the 
standard, and 2 cornets a banner each; these 


It, and, in a neat speech, presented it to the | 
ommandant; he, in accepting it, referred to | 
r to that worn by | 


man a carbine and cross-belts, | 


all were lowered, and a clergyman, in gown | 


and cassock, consecrated them with many 
words, amid profound silence and reverence; 
when again elevated, the band played “‘ Britons 
Strike Home”; speeches followed; then the 
squadron dismounted, and at midday marched 
to the Parish Church, where prayers, chant- 
ing, psalms supported by the band, and a ser- 
mon formed the _ service. After this the 
squadron went back to the market-place; the 
band played several pieces of music, while the 
Colours were 
Town Hall. 


for 150 was provided, and was well filled. 


troops were in this new uniform, blue jackets | William Calverley ; 


ASLEW PEDIGREE. — The account of 
East Riddleston (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,” 
celxvi. 415) draws attention to the unsatisfac- 
toy state of the pedigree of the Paslew fam- 
lly. 


y 
H. Speight, ‘Old Bingley,’ says that 
Walter Paslew, of Riddleston, married a 
daughter of Richard Clapham, of Beamsley, 
and that his eldest cag: mage Ellen, married 
John Rishworth, who then came into posses- 
sion of the East Riddleston estate. J. Hors- 
fall Turner, ‘ Ancient Bingley,’ gives two 
pedigrees of the Paslews which are anything 
but satisfactory. The first one gives Walter 
Paslew, died December, 1573, who married 
Ellen, daughter of John Lacy, and had issue: 
Francis, died 1603 s.p.; Ellen, who married 
John Rishworth; and Rosamond, who mar- 
ried Henry Milner. The second one gives. 


death, married Jane, daughter of Richard 
Clapham of Beamsley, and had issue: 
Francis Paslew, of Riddleston, died Septem- 
ber, 1582, married Isabel, daughter of Sir 
Richard died 1604; 
Walter; Thomas; and Alexander of Glen- 
ham. Francis Paslew, by his wife Isabel, 
had issue. Walter died in his father’s life- 
time, December, 1573, married Ellen, daugh- 
ter of John Lacy, and had issue: Francis 
Pasley, of Methley, died at Bordeaux 1603. 


_s.p.; Helen, married Henry Bannister; and 


deposited for the day in the, 
At 3 o’clock a sumptuous dinner 


About 8 the Colours were returned, and the _ 


departed with order, and 
ularity, not the smallest accident havin 


en place. It was a high festival for Spald- 


ta 
ing. followed next night by a ball given to the | 


ies of Lincolnshire and adjoining Counties. 


Another standard of scarlet silk, fringed 
with gold, bearing in the centre a garter with 
the words, ‘‘ South Lincolnshire Yeomanry,”’ 
with a crown above, is recorded in ‘ V.C.H.’ 
ii., p. 292. It evidently was the regimental 
colour, while the one consecrated was the 
King’s. The ceremony is of special interest 
as telling what colours were then carried, and 
that they were consecrated. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
18, Chester Street, London, S8.W.1, 


| sister—the second one, 
| writers. 


Rosamond, (2) 
Adams. 


It is to be noticed that there are shown 
in the pedigrees quoted some very large dis- 
crepancies which are in need of explaining. 
As Turner’s book was published in 1897, 
further research may have produced better 
evidence. 

Some of the remarks at the reference quoted . 
appear to need correction. John Murga- 
troyd’s sister Mary (or, as she is sometimes 
named, Grace) married Nicholas Starkie of 
Huntroyd, and not Edmund Starkie, as there. 
stated. This Nicholas Starkie was killed at 
Hoghton Tower in 1642, at the beginning of 
the Civil War. 

Edmund Starkie was the son of John’s. 
according to some 
He acquired a portion of the Rid- 


married (1) Milner and 


_ dleston estate on the ruin of the eldest branch 


of the family. He did not, however, be- 


| come the owner in fee of the Hall and land 


until 1708. (See ‘Old Bingley,’ by H. 
Speight, and ‘ Ancient Bingley,’ by J. Hors~ 


| fall Turner). 


H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OSSETTI FAMILY. — Mr. Joseph 
Knight, so long the distinguished editor 
of ‘ N. and Q.,’ in his ‘ Life of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,’ in the ‘Great Writers’’ Series, 
states that Gabrielle Rossetti (the father of 
the painter-poet) had a medal struck in his 
honour. Can anyone give a description of 
this? Knight also writes: ‘‘ The noble 
market-place in his native town (Vasti 
d’Ammoni) is intended to contain a statue 
to his memory.’’ Has this ever been erected ? 
Has the romantic prose-tale, ‘ Sir Hugh the 
Heron: a Legendary Tale,’ by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, privately printed by his maternal 
grandfather, Gaetano Polidori (a copy in 
the British Museum) which was not included 
in his collected works, ever been reprinted ? 
Where is Rossetti’s Common Place Book re- 
ferred to by Mr. Knight now preserved? 
Has it ever been published? Where are the 
engravings to illustrate the Waverley Novels 
Shakespeare and Byron purchased as a youth 
by the poet? Are his sketches for the Sketch- 
ing Club on ‘The Death of Marmion,’ and 
‘The Old Soldier relating his Battles to the 
Parson in the Deserted Village,’ in exist- 
ence, and if so, where? Did he ever finish 
his drawing of the parting of two lovers, re- 
ferred to in one of his letters to his mother 
in Paris? 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


ULMER: SURTEES.—In the late Brig.- 
Gen. Sir H. Conyers Surtees’s ‘ History 
of the Castle of Brancepeth,’ there is a 
Bulmer pedigree founded upon one contained 
in Gyll’s MSS. (quoted in Hutchinson, ‘His- 
tory of Durham,’ 1823 edition) which gives 
the wife (unnamed) of Bertram Bulmer, Lord 
of Brancepeth, as the daughter of Sir John 
Surtees of Dinsdale. He, however, remarks 
that he has failed to find a place for Sir 
John in the pedigree of Surtees of Dinsdale. 
Perhaps later research may have shed some 
light on this point. The same pedigree shows 
that Bertram Bulmer and his wife had issue, 
Sir Henry Bulmer, 0b. s.p., and a daughter, 
Emma, who married Geoffry de Nevill of 
Horncastle, died 1194. 

The late J. Horace Round, in ‘ Family 
Origins’ (1930), under ‘ Neville and Bul- 
mer,’ gives a pedigree which states that Ber- 
tram Bulmer’s son was William de Bulmer, 
a minor in 1166, died s.p, 1175-6, and that 
his heiress was Emma, whe married Geoffrey 


de Neville, died 1192-3. The issue of Geof- 
frey and Emma consisted of a son, Henry 
de Neville, of Brancepeth, who, although 
married (wife’s name Alice), Round says died 
s.p. 11 Henry III, and that Isabel, his sister 
and heiress, married Robert FitzMeudre of 
Raby, and took the name of Neville. Emma 
de Bulmer was a widow when she married 
Geoffrey de Neville, her first husband being 
Peter de Valoignes, the Conqueror’s nephew, 
and she is also said to have been the mater. 
nal grand-daughter of Thomas de Humez. 
Thus the question arises, ‘‘ Was she a de 
Humez or a Surtees? 

Swallow’s ‘De Nova Villa’ gives a pedi- 
gree which says that Emma de Bulmer is 
sometimes called Emma de Humez, daughter 
of Bertram de Bulmer and widow of Geof- 
frey, son of Peter de Valoignes (this differs 
from the pedigree given by Surtees). The 
mother of this great heiress is supposed to 
have been a member of the powerful Humez 
or Humet family from the fact of her being 
occasionally distinguished by that surname. 
In a note to the pedigree Swallow says that 
Emma de Bulmer has been made to marry 
Ralph, and Robert, and Henry, and Gil- 
bert, and Galfrid de Nevill, and do other 
remarkable and impossible things. He has 
relied on the pedigree given in General Plan- 
tagenet Harrison’s ‘History of Yorkshire’ 
which he believes to be quite trustworthy. 
Gyll is stated to have been very inaccurate. 

The following information is taken from 
the ‘ Records of the family of Surtees: Its 
Descents and Alliances’ by Brig.-Gen. Sir 
H. Conyers Surtees and H. R. Leighton 
(1925). The table which sets forth the 
descent of the family of Surtees of Mains- 
forth and Redworth from Edward I through 
Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and 
from Edward III through Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence shows these connections. Margaret 
(or Eleanor) Mowbray great grand-daughter 
of Thomas de Brotherton married John 
Welles, Lord Welles. Their son Endo Welles 
died vita patris married Maude daughter of 
Ralph, Lord Greystock, their son Leo Welles 
6th Lord Welles married Joan, daughter of 
Sir Robert Waterton whose daughter Cecily 
Welles married Sir Robert Willoughby Knt. 
a ends the Welles connection in the male 

ine. 

H. ASKEW. 


IRMGAY ARMS.—The heiress of this 


family married a Warren. Where was 
Wirmgay and what is known about the 


family ? CHESHIRE Cat. 
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IR ROBERT HODGSON, KNT.—He was 
son of Robert Hodgson, gent., of Heb- 
borne, Co. Durham (d. 1624) by his second 
wife, Anne Langley (d. 1617), was of Lintz 
Green, by Tanfield, Co. Durham (1649) and 
Hebburn by Jarrow, Co, Durham (1626, etc.). 
He was “a noted papist’’ in his day, and 
was twice married, first to Frances, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of David Ingleby, of Ripley, 
Yorkshire, and grand-daughter of Charles, 
the attainted Earl of Westmorland (by whom 
he left issue), and secondly to Susan (sur- 
name at present unknown) by whom he had 
no issue. Can anyone tell when and where 
he was knighted, when and where he died, 
and when and where his first wife died. His 
second wife remained a widow a very short 
time, for as widow of Sir Robert Hodgson 
and wife of Edward Clouston (who was 
another ‘‘ noted papist’’), she was granted 
letters of administration of her first husband 
on 10 May, 1649. She was buried at St. 
Oswald’s, in the City of Durham, on 13 

July, 1688 

J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ITTY BREWSTER.—Is there any ex- 
planation of the origin of the place- 
name Kitty Brewster, of which there are 
at least a couple of instances recorded? One 
exists on the south side of the River Blyth 
in the parish of Cowpen, Northumberland; 
the second one designates a suburb of Aber- 
deen, where, until 1900, the works of the 
wy North of Scotland Railway were situ- 
ated. 

It is commonly supposed that the latter 
derived its name from Kitty the Brewster, 
who both brewed and sold ale in a_hostelry 
situated there. It is hardly likely that the 
same Kitty could have given her name tc 
both places. Does the name occur elsewhere ? 


H. Askew. 
PEDICATION OF BOOKS TO IN- 


ANIMATE OBJECTS.—Of the fifteen 
published books written by Herman Mel- 


ville two were dedicated to “sights” 
familiar to the New Englander — Pierre 
1852) ‘‘To Greylock’s Most Excellent 


ajesty,’”’ and ‘ Israel Potter’ (1855) ‘‘ To 
His Highness the Bunker Hill Monument.” 
There must be other instances of book dedi- 
cations of a non-personal nature. Will 
readers kindly point out those which have 
been penned by writers of England and 
America since 1800? 

Joun H. Brrss. 


IR ROWLAND HAYWARD, ENT., 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 1570.— 
A quartered coat-of-arms is assigned to him: 
1. gu.: a lion ramp. guard. > crowned 
or; 2. Arg. 2 pallets engrailed sable; 3. Arg. 
on a, saltire engrailed gu. 5 fleurs de lys or; 
4... . %?; 5. Per fesse indented or and 
SW. an eagle displayed sa ; 6. asl. | 
hat is the fourth quartering and to what 
families do the above arms belong? I believe 
they were taken from a book entitled ‘ Helps 
to English History.’ 


L. E. O’Hanton or Ortor, 


B RYCHARD OF PWLLYWRACH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Information is 
sought of the present descendants of this fam- 
ily, unless it is extinct, in which case I 
should be glad to have the date of extinction 
and the names of the last members. Crest: 
A wyvern’s head erased vert; in mouth, a 
hand sinister, couped at wrist, gules, with 

guttée-de-sang. 

A. H. C.-P. 


SKEY FAMILY: LINCOLNSHIRE. — 
A family of the name of Askey have 
been connected with Lincolnshire for a con- 
siderable period. Are they connected in any 
way with the Ayscough or Askew family to 
which the martyr Anne Askew belonged? 
In 1932 there was living at Swallow Rectory 
in North-East Lincolnshire, a short distance 
to the south-west of Great Grimsby, a clergy- 
man named Askey, whose son, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Askey, was living at St. John’s Rec- 
tory, North Vancouver, British Columbia, at 
the same period. A few miles from Swal- 
low in a north-easterly direction, lies Stal- 
lingborough, the home of the Ayscoughs or 
Askews. In the church there is a brass to 
the second wife of Sir William Ayscough, the 
father of Anne. The family crest of the 
oy is given as ‘‘ Three choughs and a 
ey.”” 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 


ESLEYAN MINISTERS. — Anent Mr. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPs’s query (see clxvi. 
424), may I supplement the following. Is 
there any record of any of John Wesley’s itin- 
erants taking Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land? If so, who were they? When, where, 
and by whom were they ordained? and what 

is their life history? 

J. W. F. 
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Replies. 


“VALOR ECCLESIASTICUS.’ 
(See clxvi. 424, 467). 


[HIS great record was made in 1535 in sub- 

stitution for the Taxatio of Pope Nicho- 
las IV made in 1291. It was made in order 
to be a new authoritative valuation of all the 
ecclesiastical benefices in England for the de- 
termination of the amounts of firstfruits and 
annates payable out of them.  Firstfruits 
were the whole of the first year’s income, and 
annates or tenths were a tenth of every suc- 
ceeding year’s income, and they had become 
payable to the Papacy in acknowledgment 
and support of its jurisdiction. On the 
abolition of the Papal Supremacy in 1534 
and the vesting of these sums in the Crown, 
it was soon realised that the total would be 
considerably increased if based upon current 
values, Accordingly, a new valuation was 
ordered of all ‘‘ Archbishopricks, Bish- 
opricks, Abbeys, Monasteries, Priories, Col- 
leges, Hospitals, Archdeaconries, Deaneries, 
Provostships, Prebends, Parsonages, Vicar- 
ages, Chantries, Free Chapels and every other 
dignity, benefice, office or promotion spiritual 
within the realm.’’ 

This monumental valuation was carried 
out between 30 Jan. and 26 Sept., 15365. 
On the former date the Commissions 
were issued, and on the latter date the latest 
of the Returns was made into the Exchequer. 
The Valor had the authority of the Act of 
Parliament (26 Henry VIII. cap. 3) which 
had enacted this new addition to the revenues 
of the Crown, and the Returns are cited in 
the Courts of Law as the King’s Books, and 
being matter of record, may pleaded in 
evidence in all relevant questions. The ex- 
actions under it were at the first much 
heavier than those specified in the Taxatio 
which it superseded, and in many cases they 
proved an almost insuperable barrier to the 
finding of fit incumbents for the smaller bene- 
fices. Some of the difficulty was removed by 
an Act passed at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, enacting that all parsonages under ten 
marks a year and all vicarages under ten 
pounds a year, were discharged from the pay- 
ment of firstfruits, but not from the payment 
of annates. (A parsonage is, of course, 
rectory). 

King Charles | proposed to remit both first 
fruits and annates, but the proposal could 
not be proceeded with because of the troubles 


of the Great Rebellion. Not until Queen 
Anne’s accession was the intention carried 
out through the personal objection of the 
Queen to receive them as Crown revenue, and 
by the Act 2 and 3 Anne cap, 11, they were 
conveyed to a corporation under the name of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty to administer for the 
benefit of the poorer benefices. One of the 
earliest acts of the new corporation was o 
procure the passing of a further Act of Par- 
liament discharging all livings then under 
£50 a year from the payment of both first 
fruits and annates. Other alleviations have 
been progressively made, all in the direction 
of relieving and, in many cases, augmenting, 
poorer benefices. The Valor has, therefore, 
in large part become of little practical use, 
but its historical value remains undimin- 
ished, 

When, on 19 July, 1800, the Record Com- 
mission was constituted, it was expected that 
attention would be given to such a valuable 
Record, and on 31 Jan., 1806, the Commis- 
sion ordered that the Ecclesiastical Survey 
made in 1535 and returned into His 
Majesty’s Court of Firstfruits and Tenths, 
be fort with transcribed and printed. The 
work then begun lasted, with some interru 
tions, twenty-eight years, and the reco 
were published in six volumes in the years 
1810, 1814, 1817, 1821, 1825 and 1834 respect- 
ively. It was found that some portions of the 
Returns were lost, namely those for the Dio- 
cese of Ely, a great part of the Diocese of 
London, part of the Diocese cf York, and the 
counties of Berks, Rutland and Northumber- 
land. An abbreviated copy of the complete 
Returns was found in use, called the ‘ Liber 
Valorum,’ which contained main items of in- 
formation but without particulars. For the 
portions that were wanting, the ‘ Liber Val- 
orum’ was made use of, 


Copies of the six volumes were supplied to 
certain libraries and societies with the 
printed stipulation in each volume that, in 
the event of the dissolution of the institu- 
tion, the book should be returned to the 
Home Secretary. This stipulation does not 
appear to have been insisted upon, and there 
was always a demand for such a valuable 
and interesting publication. Occasionally the 
complete Valor can be procured preaman | the 
usual houses dealing in records of value, 
Your querist will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing his own enquiries, The cost was as low 
as £6 thirty years ago, but the present price 
is probably very much greater. 


W. E. Vanrau. 
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TONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (clxvi. 

260, 305, 339, 372, 388, 427, 444).—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Leigh was the third daughter of 
Mr. William Leigh, the Squire of Adlestrop 
in Gloucestershire (b, 1691, d. 1757). His 
mother had been Mary Brydges, sister of the 
first Duke of Chandos, and his wife was a 
Miss Lord. Elizabeth Leigh never married 
—in these days she would have been entitled 
“Miss ’’ and not ‘‘ Mrs.’ Elizabeth Leigh. 
In middle life she lived at Mill Hill Park 
with an aged aunt, Mrs. Wentworth, in the 
words of a family record, ‘ rocking the re- 
posing cradle of Mrs. Wentworth’s great 
age.”’ After the death of the older lady in 
1783, Mrs. Elizabeth Leigh returned to 
Adlestrop. Her nephew, James Henry 
Leigh was now at “‘ the Hall,’’ but the clergy- 
man of the parish was her brother, the Rev. 
Thomas Leigh, and she went to live at the 
rectory. 

She must have been much advanced in 

years when a very important event occurred 
inthe family. A certain Sir Thomas Leigh 
who was Lord Mayor of London in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, had three sons. From 
the elder of these were descended the owners 
of Adlestrop, and from the second the pos- 
sssors of the Stoneleigh estates. In 1806 
the last representative of the Stoneleigh 
branch died, in the person of an old, un- 
married lady, and her very distant cousins, 
living at Adlestrop, were found to be nearest 
of kin. This is the explanation of the refer- 
ences at clxvi. 388, under dates December, 
1811, and September, 1812, to her relations 
at Stoneligh. 
_In September, 1814, a note is made relat- 
ing to the Austin family. Though it is spelt 
Austin, I believe Austen to intended. 
A first cousin of Elizabeth, a ‘‘ celebrated 
beauty’ named Cassandra Leigh, married 
the Rev. Mr. Austen and had a large family, 
amongst them being Jane, the well-known 
novelist. 

A sister of Elizabeth Leigh married Sir 
Edward Turner of Ambrosden. She was 
beautiful and charming, but died of ‘con- 
sumption, tenderly nursed by her sister 
Elizabeth. 


Acnes LEIGH. 


ILLIAM COMBE, AUTHOR OF ‘ DR. 
SYNTAX’ (clxvi. 425).—Combe (not 


Combes ’’) is correct. He was born 1741. 
Educated at Eton, he is reputed to have 
proceeded to Oxford for a short time about 
1760. His reckless expenditure, and fast 


life, landed him in the Fleet Debtors’ Prison 
in 1772, where he spent the remainder of a 
long life, till his death there in 1823. His 
early travels and adventures, aided by a 
ready and fluent pen, enabled him to eke 
out a livelihood, as a hack writer for the 
booksellers. A long list of his avowed and 
anonymous writings will be found in my 
‘* General Indexes ”’ to ‘ Book Prices Current, 
1887-1906.’ <A rare in my collec- 
tion, depicts him with long upper lip, com- 
mon to natives of southern Ireland, hair 
worn long, with plaited pig-tail, and of gen- 
eral ‘‘ horsey’’ appearance. Distinctly not 
a face one would associate with books or 
authorship, but, rather, the racecourse. 


Wm. JaGccarp. 


HUTTON (clxvi. 43, 248, 287, 339, 412).— 

There is a mistake as to the identity of 
Archbishop Hutton’s third wife in the note 
at the last reference. She was the daughter- 
in-law, not the daughter, of Sir Martin 
Bowes. 

A pedigree given by the Rev. James Raine 
in ‘ History of Hemingbrough’ shows that 
Martin Bowes, second son of Sir Martin 
Bowes, married Frances, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Scrope(?) and that she re-mar- 
ried Archbishop Hutton, She was buried in 
York Minster, 1 Nov., 1619. Her will is 
dated 1 Jan., 1615-16. Her issue by Martin 
Bowes was a large one, consisting of Thomas 
Bowes, Rector of Barton-in-Fabis, Notts; 
Richard Bowes, heir to his mother, and owner 
of Hagthorpe; Martin Bowes, of Essex ; Cor- 
delia, wife of John May, son of the Bishop 
of Carlisle; Emmote Bowes; Bridget Bowes ; 
and other daughters. 

This pedigree gives the birth of Richard, 
the second son, as 1570, and as at least five 
more births came after that it is hardly 
conceivable that Sir Timothy Hutton was 
the offspring of the 3rd marriage if the date 
1583 was the date of his birth. In another 
respect I think the note at the last reference 
is in error where it says that there was no 
issue of the Archbishop’s second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Thomas Fincham. 


H. Askew, 
Spennymoor. 


(THE REV. JOHN ADAMTHWAITE 
(clxvi. 336, 376).—The Rev. John Adam- 
thwaite, D.D., was Perpetual Curate and 
Titular Vicar of Nether Whitacre, Co. 
Warwicks, from 12 Sept., 1817, onwards. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
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KNUR AND SPELL (clavi. 423).—Sixty | 


years ago this was a common and fav- 
ourite game with the schoolboys of this coun- 
try village (Satley) in the County of Dur- 
ham. They called it ‘‘ Kitty Cat and Buck- 
stick.” The clubbed stick was the buck- 
stick and the little ball was the kitty cat. 
The present generation of schoolboys know 
nothing about the game—not even its name. 
Another common game sixty years ago 
amongst the same schoolboys, was a kind of 
hockey, called ‘‘Shinny,” or Shinty’’. It 
too is now unknown. 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


Ror OF TITLE TO PROPERTY (clxvi. 
46).—When property is sold, it is, as a 
rule, unnecessary to show who the owners 
have been for more than thirty years, and 
therefore a longer title is not often offered. 
But in many cases, with a little trouble, it 
would be possible to show the ownership much 
farther back, in some cases for many cen 
turies, if the necessary deeds are available 
for production. In certain cases, where pro- 
perty has descended for hundreds of years in 
one family without any documents of transfer 
except settlements and wills, it may still be 
necessary to go back to some ancient dead, 
though attempts are usually made to avoid 
this trouble by appropriate stipulations. 


R. 8. B. 


Bult AND BELLINGER FAMILIES, 
“~ SOUTH CAROLINA (clxii. 45, 103, 212, 
375).—I am informed by an American gene- 
alogist that Edmund Bellinger, Landgrave in 
1698, Receiver of the Public Monies in 1700, 
arrived in South Carolina in 1674, that he 
came from Westmorland (England), where 
he had married a wife, Elizabeth Cartwright, 
and had two children of the eight born in 
England. His eldest son, Edmund, was the 
second Landgrave, father of Edmund, third 
Landgrave, who married Mary Lucia, daugh- 
ter of Burnaby Bull. Lucia, daughter of 
the first Landgrave, is also shown as wife ~f 
a Burnaby Bull. 

Is anything known of a family of Bull in 
Westmorland, in the seventeenth century ? 
According to my information, the family in 
South Carolina bore the following arms: 
Ar., a saltire engrailed sable, entre four 
roses gules; crest: a stag’s head. 


D. 


RCHBISHOP DOLBEN (YORK) (elxvi. 
442).—Alex. D. H. Leadman, ‘Battles 
Fought in. Yorkshire,’ in his account of the 
battle of Marston Moor, gives some details 
of Archbishop Dolben (J a Dolben), who, 
he says, fought as a private on the King’s 
side in the battle, and was severely wounded 
in the defence of York. At a later period, 
he was ordained by the Bishop of Chester, 
became Dean of Westminster in 1666, 
was consecrated Bishop of Rochester, and in 
1683 was raised to the See of York, which he 
held until his death in 1688. He was buried 
at York 11 April in the year mentioned. 
From another source I find that John Dol- 
ben was born at Stanwick, Northants, in 
1624. He evidently belonged to the Dolben 
family who were lords and impropriators of 
Fineden in the same county. In Fineden 
church there is an epitaph to ‘‘ Judith, Lady 
Dolben, wife of Sir William Dolben, bart.” 
In the library in a room above the porch 
there is a collection of about 1,000 volumes, 
presented by Sir J. E. Dolben, Bt., in 1780, 


H. Askew. 


Books ON MOTTOES WANTED (clxvi. 

387, 429).—‘A Handbook of Proverbs: and 
Family Mottoes, with the Names of the Fam- 
ilies by whom they are Adopted,’ edited by 
Mr. James Allan Mair, was published by 
Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. My copy 
bears no date, but may have been launched in 
the late eighteen-nineties. The book contains 
pp. 106-192, quite a long collection of ‘‘ Fam: 
ily Mottoes,’”’ translated into English, fol- 
lowed by the names of the various “families 
who have adopted the mottoes. As on most 
pages there is a list of forty or more of these 
mottoes, the compilation will be seen to be 
fairly comprehensive. Should the enquirer 
be unable to procure a copy, I should bk 
pleased to lend him mine. 


C. P. Hate. 
100 King Edward Road, South Hackney, E.. 


THE REV. —— ALLEN (clxvi. 424). - 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of 
Saturday, 15 Oct., 1791, contains the fol- 
lowing announcement under marriages:— 
‘“Tuesday last was married at Clifton 
Church, the Rev. James Allen, of Easton 
Bishop, Herefordshire, to Miss Margaret 
Willoughby Lathropp, of Clifton, an amiable 
lady with a very coniderable fortune.” The 
same paper, on 15 Feb., 1823, records 
under deaths, ‘‘ At her house in Dowry 
Square, Clifton, Mrs. Margaret Willoughy 
Allen, relict of Rev. James Allen, vicar of 
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Kenchester, Herefordshire, and only. sister 
of Mrs. Curtis, of Mardyke House, Clifton.”’ 

Richard Lathropp, of Bristol, married 
in 1741 Hannah Willoughby. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


ATERMILLS AND WINDMILLS IN 

BERKSHIRE (clxvi. 351). — A small 
stream rising at Lockinge and flowing north- 
eastward goes through Sutton Courtenay, 
where it formerly turned two mills. These 
mills were but small and about three hun- 
dred yards apart. The lower mill has long 
been made into a residence and the wheel 
abolished. The upper mill is mentioned in 
the register and parish accounts and is still 
in use. It is the property of Mr. Francis 
W. Turner, who grinds corn, cuts chaff, and 
saws timber for fis own farms. The mill 
wheel is made of iron; it is undershot, the 
water taking or acting on it at ‘‘ 4 o'clock.” 
The cogs on the inner wheels are of oak, not 
hornbeam as is usual. 


WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 


DEMOLISHED COUNTRY HOUSES 
(clxvi. 423, 466). — A notable removal 
since the war is The Priory, Warwick. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


(Warwick Priory was re-erected in the 


United States.] 


It is announced that Brougham Hall, 
near Penrith, is destined to share the fate of 
its neighbour, Eden Hall, and be pulled 
down owing to the inability to let it as a 
residence. The Hall must be distinguished 
from the Castle, which is under the care of 
the Office of Works. It has been called, ow- 
ing to its fine position, the ‘‘ Windsor of the 
North.’”’ The present building is compara- 
tively modern, although there are remains of 
a very ancient mansion still to be seen. 


H. ASKEw. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE (clxvi. 352, 392).— 
J. S. I. may be interested in a contri- 
bution published in the ‘ History Teachers’ 
Miscellany,’ Vol. ii. (Nov. 1923—Oct. 1924) 
entitled ‘‘What they Danced on Queen 
Charlott’s Birthday, 1765.” Several Minu- 
ets in full score are reproduced which in- 
dicate what delighted the Queen in the 
year mentioned. They were the composi- 
tions of Sigr. Galleotti, Mr. Weideman, 
Lady Ludlow, and Mr. Abel and were ar- 
tanged to be played by violin and ’cello. 


H. A. 


SCRIVENERS’ COMPANY (See clxvi. 405, 
449).—Is anything known as to the cause 
of this company’s separation from the 
Stationers’ Company, of which it formed part 
until the fourteenth century? The destruc- 
tion of archieves in the great fire of 1666 
makes it somewhat difficult to trace this. 


R. B. 


HENEVIX’S TOYSHOP (clxv. 387; clxvi. 
46).—Further information has now come 
to hand relating to the Daniel Chenevix, hus- 
band of the famous Mrs. Chenevix (née Mary 
Roussel), mentioned in the last reference. 
In the Halliwell-Phillipps collection at the 
Library of Congress, Washing on, D.C., are 
two billheads of ‘‘ Paul Dan!. Chenevix, at 
the Golden Door, over against Suffolk Street, 
Charing Cross,’’ dated Jan. 7, 1731, and 
June 15, 1733. The former is for a pair of 
silver stock buckles and the latter for ‘‘a 
sett of Gilt Teeth Instruments.”’ No earlier 
reference to Chenevix’s has been found. 
What appears to be the latest reference to 
this celebrated rendezvous is on a bill-head 
in my collection dated June 8, 1759, of 
‘* Peter Russel at Chenevix’s Toy shop facing 
Suffolk Street, Chari Cross.”’ This is 
made out “ ““a pair of neat Gold Buckles-- 


Beaconsfield. 


[MPERIAL AS NAME FOR BEARD 
(clxvi. 280, 430).—There is, of course, no 
doubt at all that such a form of beard (there 
were many little variations of the type) goes 
back at least as far as 1600 a.p. Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes wore such a beard. Arch- 
bishop Laud probably did. So, I think, did 
Endymion Porter, Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to King Charles I., of whom there 
are several portraits in the Picture Gallery 
of the Prado at Madrid. But in very many 
cases, with advancing years such a beard was 
allowed to spread a little till it became of 
such a type as that of Vandyke’s Charles I. 
I feel sure, although I cannot now find the 
reference, that such a beard was actually 
worn in his earlier days by Julius Il (1503- 
1513)—Giuliano della Rovere, the first Pope 
to wear a beard since sub-apostolic days (as 
Mr. SrepHEN GASELEE pointed out in 
“N. and Q.’ last March). Information will 
robably be found in the late Dr. Belcher’s 
Pogonotrophy.’ 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES OF 
ST. JOHN OF BASING AND LAG. 
HAM (clxiii. 182, 230, 285, 298, 352; clxv. 
12).—With reference to the arms of Orrell 
of Slaugham in Burke’s General Armory, 
fresh evidence has been kindly sent by the 
Rev. P. E. 8S. Jacomb-Hood, Rector of 
Slaugham, who has found two entries under 
‘‘burials ’’ in the parish registers: ‘‘ 1612 
June 21, Joyce daughter of Thomas Orell’”’ ; 
‘©1614 March 29, Thomas Orrell, Gent.’ 
(Buried at Slaugham. From Cuckfield 


Registers). 
The volume of ‘ Canterbury Wills 1608- 
1619,’ contains this entry: ‘‘ Thomas Orrell 


of Cuckfield, Sussex. 50 Lawe.’’ The will 
dated Mar. 24, 1613 (? 1613/4) was proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, May 
13, 1614, and probate granted to his widow 
Joyce (residuary legatee and sole executrix), 
whom he left with a family of young chil- 
dren—a son Thomas and daughters—all pro- 
vided for with money only. (Extract 
Somerset House). Thomas Orrell was evi- 
dently a man of means but not a landowner. 
A contemporary kinsman of his, John Lever 
of Ticehurst, Sussex, was a son of Edmund 
Lever of ndon, and great-grandson of 
Robert Lever of Little Lever, Lancs., his 
great-grandmother having been ‘‘. . . da. of 
Orrell of Turton.”? (Harl. Visit. Sussex, 
P: 85). Thomas Orrell, also, may have made 

is money away from Sussex. Further local 
research having proved fruitless, it would 
appear that his family lived in Cuckfield for 
no long time. 

All this does not throw light on the actual 
relationship between Thomas Orrell of Cuck- 
field and the Lancashire Orrells; but it 
shows that Burke’s authority was nothing 
more than some memorial in Slaugham 
church, and that ‘‘ Orrell of Slaugham ”’ is 
much too late to be worth following up for 
any clue to the identity of John Orell, Alice 
Poynings’ husband. 

Mera E. 


OHN THANE, 1748-1818 (clxvi. 424). — 
A biography of the above is in the 

‘ D.N.B.,’ and the following will be found in 
Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, band v., no. 
659: ‘‘ Stempel des Kunsthandlers THane in 
London. Er bezeichnete auf solche Weise die 
von ihm erworbenen Blatter. Auf andere 
schreib er seinen Namen verkehrt: Enath. 
Der obige Stempel Kommt namenlich auf 
Handzeichnungen Campagnolas vor.”” The 
Catalogue of the sale of his portraits, May, 


1919, and that of his books, December, 1818, 
will be found in the British Museum. 


R. J. M. 


WELLs FAMILY (clxv. 335, 392, 432, 
463 ; clxvi. 14, 50, 286, 321, 394).—Here 
is the concluding list of clerical members of 
this name before 1800: 

Wellys, Thomas, Vicar of Glynde, Sussex, 
1492-1497. 

Wellys, Thomas, Prior of Bicknacre, 
Essex, 1504-1505. 

Wellys, Thomas, S.TP., Rector of Har. 
lington, Middlesex, 1505-15... 

Wells, Thomas, Rector of St. Leonard 
Eastcheap, 28 Oct., 1513-1516. 

Wells, Thomas, Vicar of St. Martin-le. 
Grand, London, 16 Sept., 1554-1558. 

Wells, Thomas, Rector of St. Leonard, 
BRastcheap, 1573-1576. 

Wells, William, Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, 
14..-1437 ; Bishop of Rochester from 24 Mar., 
1437, to death, February, 1443-4. 

Wells, William, Rector of St. Mary Axe, 
London, 31 July, 1450-1451. 

Wells, William, clerk, Domestic Chaplain 
to Queen ———————;; Vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, 31 Jan., 1573-1574; 
Rector of St. Margaret Lothbury, London, 
6 June, 1589-6 Aug., 1596; Rector of St. 
Mary Outwich, London, 15..-15..; Vicar of 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London, 2 
May, 1593-1594. 

Wells, William, S.TP., Prebendary of 
First Stall, Norwich, 28 Sept., 1613-1620. 

Wells, William, P., President or 
Master of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 1667- 
1675; Archdeacon of Colchester, 2 Feb. 


1666-7-16..; Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 


1672-3, died in 1675, 

Wells, William, Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Vicar of Millom, Cumberland, 1670-1698; 
drowned 4 Jan., 1698-9. 

Wells, William, B.A., of Earnshill, Somer- 
set, 2 Oct., 1730-17... 

Wells, Zacharus, clerk, Rector of St. 
James, Garlickhithe, 26 Apr., 1706, to death 
in 1708. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 


WILLIAM MUNSEY, ob. 1636 (clxvi. 
405). — He matriculated Pensioner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1626; Scholar. 
on Westminster Election, 1626 ; B.A. 1629-30; 
Fellow, 1632; M.A., 1633 (Rouse Ball and 
Venn, ‘Trin. Coll. Admissions.’) MR. 
Bussy will probably find further information 
in Dr. Venn’s Athenae Cantabrigienses, and 
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in G. F. Russell Barker's ‘ Record of Old 
Westminsters. ’ 
B. P. S. 


PQOns : VIGURS (clxvi. 335, 376, 412).— 
William Vigers (or Vigerous) was Arch 
deacon of Essex, 2 Dec., 1331-1332. John 
Vigorus was Vicar of Kesbury, Northumber- 
land, 1377-1... Timothy Stonehouse Viger 
(or Vigor) was Archdeacon of Gloucester, 23 
July, 1804-1814. Duncan Fermin Vigers, 
M.A., ~— College, Cambridge (1842) was 
Rector of Notgrave, Co. Gloucester, from 
1858 onwards. William Edward Vigor, 
B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, was Rec- 
tor of Bolus Fleming, Cornwall, 1852-1890. 
Richard William Vigors, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was Rector of Littleton-on- 
Severn, 1869-1875; Vicar of Eridge Green, 
Sussex, 1875-1879, and Rector of Llanwen- 
arth Citra, Co. Monmouth, 1879-1898. 

Edgar Hall Vigers, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was Rector of Copping- 
ford-cum-Upton, Hunts, from 1910 to 1924. 
James Alfred Vigor, A.K.C., was a curate in 
Glasgow thirty years ago. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


The wife of Sir Richard Browne, Knight, 
of Sayes Court, Deptford, Clerk of the Green 
Cloth under Elizabeth and James I, was 
Dame Joanna Vigorus, of Langham in Essex. 
This is recorded on a memorial tablet to the 
Browne family, in the Church of St. Nicho- 
las, Deptford (see ‘Introduction to the 
Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 
F.R.S.,’ by William Bray). 

In 1744 the merchants of the City of Lon- 
don presented a loyal address to the King 
in consequence of His Majesty’s message to 
the Houses of Parliament regarding the de- 
signs of a Popish pretender to disturb the 
peace and quiet of His Majesty’s kingdom, 
etc. Among the 542 signatures are found 94 
French names, chiefly Huguenot. Amongst 
the latter appears that of a William Vigor. 


H. Askew. 


R. JOHNSON’S SUMMER HOUSE 
(clxvi. 280).—Since sending this enquiry 
Ihave ascertained that Dr. Johnson’s summer 
house was removed from Streatham to Knock- 
holt, Kent, by Miss Susanna Arabella Thrale 
about 1826. She died in 1858, but the 
simmer house has been kept in repair by later 
owners. It has an inscription to the above 
effect, a copy of which appeared in the Brom- 
ley and Kentish Times of 15 June, 1934. 


G. H. W. 


OF SONGS WANTED (clxvi. 442).— 
Th ¥. C. 


I remember it, had a good rollicking tune and 
many verses, as follow: 


e last song referred to by as 


There was an old man named Abraham 
Who lived in the days of yore, 
He had a coat of divers colours, 
Which he buttoned up before, 
He buttoned it up before, 
He buttoned it up before. 


He had a coat of divers colours 
Which he buttoned up before. 
Now Abraham had another coat, 
Of a totally different kind. 
Instead of buttoning it up before, 
He buttoned it up behind, 
He buttoned it up behind .. . (etc.). 


Now Abraham, he had two sons, 
And these two sons were brothers, 

Tobias was the name of one, 
Bianchus was the other’s, 
Bianchus was... (etc.). 


Now these two sons they bought a coat, 
They bought it on a Monday, 

Tobias wore it all the week, 
Bianchus on the Sunday, 
Bianchus on. . . (etc.). 


Now these two sons they bought some shoes, 
And wore them at the Races 

Tobias, he the soles wore, 
Bianchus wore the laces. 
Bianchus . . . (etc.). 


- And these two sons to the theatre went, 


Whenever they thought it fit, 
Tobias in the gallery sat, 
Bianchus in the pit. 
Bianchus . . . (etc.), 
But these two sons they both fell ill, 
And each was far from well, 
Tobias, he to Heaven went, 
Bianchus went as well. 
Bianchus.. . (etc.). 
Now Abraham, he mourned their loss 
For a dozen years, a and night, 
Until he died at a ripe old age 
From buttoning his coat too tight; 
From buttoning his coat too tight, 
From buttoning his coat too tight, 
Until he died at a ripe old age, 
From buttoning his coat too tight. 
An alternative to the penultimate verse is: 


Now these two sons went to the river to 


8, 
But neither of them could swim; 
The consequence was, they both got drowned 
The moment they jum in; 
The moment they .. . (etc.). 
Is this to be found in any collection? 


Frank G. G. Carr. 
qos OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxvi. 


371).—This is from James Smith’s imitation 
of Crabbe (‘The Theatre’) in ‘ Rejected Ad- 


dresses.’ 
H. D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JULY 7, 1994 


The Library. 


Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs. By Bartlett Jere 
Whiting. Harvard University Press: 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


HIS is Vol. xi. of the Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature. The subject is 

a good one, upon which not much systematic 
work has yet been done, though Chaucer’s 
use of proverbs has not escaped notice. Col- 
lections of examples were made in the seven- 
teenth century, and in 1890 a German scholar 
gam a work entitled ‘Das Sprichwort 
i Chaucer,’ which was somewhat amplified 
by his reviewers. Mr. Whiting restricts his 
discussion to occurrences of ‘‘ proverbs and 
sententious remarks.’’ He first deals with 
Chaucer’s shorter works; then with ‘ Troilus 
and Criseyde,’ in which the proportion of 
these proverbs and sententious remarks is 
higher than in anything else we have of 
Chaucer’s. In 8,239 lines, there are well 
over two hundred examples, mostly, as indeed 
one would expect, in the dialogue. It is 
noticeable that Pandarus and Cressida are 
the two characters who make most use of pro- 
verbs—the most ‘‘sophisticated and _self- 
possessed ’’’ our author calls them. We do 


not, however, feel quite sure that the ‘ Can- 


terbury Tales’ bear out the statement that 
Chaucer regarded proverbs in general as add- 
ing ‘‘ ton and a touch of sophistication to the 
characters who use them.’’ The proportion 
of proverbial matter to the whole bulk of 
Chaucer’s verse (the prose being excluded) 
would seem to be about 1 in 33: ‘‘a larger 
proportion,” Mr. Whiting tells us, ‘‘ than 
is found in any other group of Middle-English 
poems.”” A comparison of Chaucer with 
Gower serves further to bring out the relish 
with which Chaucer used proverbs. A chap- 
ter is devoted to a list of Chaucer’s pro- 
verbial phrases arranged in two divisions— 
proverbial comparisons and other proverbial 
phrases—alphabetical under the most import- 
ant word in the phrase. Together with a 
few remarks on the relation between Chaucer’s 
use of proverbial matter and his knowledge 
of Deschamps and the fabliauz, we have two 
Appendixes giving severally the proverbs to 
be found in these; and a third for the pro- 
verbs in Gower. 

It is a good thing to have all this material 
collected together and systematized. It has 


some importance for the appreciation @ 
Chaucer’s method in characterization, and @f 
the quality of his humour, and many a stud 
ent will a grateful for being spared the 
or, if choose to 
the matter by, the er of missi ints 
which he ought to prom. so 


BooKSELLER’s CaTALOGUE 


Tue ‘ Monthly Bulletin ’ issued by Mzssng) 
W. G. Foyte (119-125, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2) is notable for containing @ 
large number of *‘ Association ”’ books, chiefly 
presentation copies from their authors, at 
decidedly low prices. Thus a first edition of: 
Barrie’s ‘Bartimeus’ inscribed to Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh, is to be had for 5s. Nor 
can it be said that £5 is an extravagant price 
for a fine copy of the first edition of R. & 
Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona,’’ with an original 
signed pencil sketch by the author pasted on 
the fly-leaf. There are two holograph mane 
scripts of novels by George Macdonald, ‘ Sir 
Gibbie’ (£8) and ‘St. George and §t, 
Michael’ (£10). From George Macdonald's 
library comes a first edition of Coleridge’ 
‘ Christabel,’ priced at £8. The costliest 
item in this interesting rosgge is a COM 
plete set of the rare Bombay edition of Kip 
ling’s works, in 26 vols., the first volume 
signed by the author, for which £35 is asked. 

CORRIGENDA. 


At clxvi. 430, col. 2, 1. 29, for Monchemberg read 
Mouchemberg; line 33, read mas o 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Buskigh Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
0 ks or prints 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
| egg to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the yoge @ 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2, and printed in Great Britain by Ti 
Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the Uounty of Bucks. 
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